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gracefully in the same sentence, where a synonyme would save 
the awkwardness, and express the sense equally well. • The 
threadbare quotation, 'longing, lingering look behind,' comes 
upon us something like half a dozen times. Many parts of the 
work bear evident marks of haste in the composition. We 
notice these, not as flagrant faults, but as blemishes, which a 
little more attention, or careful revision would have prevented. 
The author's doctrine, that the slaves in Louisiana are the ' hap- 
piest people there, and in general far more so than their masters,' 
is extraordinary, to say the least of it. If such be the true state of 
things, the wonder is, that the masters are not wise enough to 
change places with their slaves, and grasp for themselves the 
felicity of servitude. Why be the wretched master, when it is 
so easy to turn the tables, and become the happy slave ? 



Abt. VIII. — The Works of Anna Laititia Barbauld, with 
a Memoir by Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 12mo. New York; 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mrs Barbauld may be considered a fortunate and successful 
writer. It is now more than half a century since she became 
a favorite with the public. Her first efforts succeeded in ob- 
taining the applause of those, who were capable of receiving 
gratification from chaste productions of taste and intellect ; and 
her early fame was not clouded by any deficiencies or negligence, 
in the attempts of maturer years. She published only at long 
intervals, and sparingly, during a protracted life, and gave to the 
world, therefore, only her best thoughts, struck out in her hap- 
pier moments of inspiration, and carefully revised and polished. 
She always secured public respect. Few, who have written in 
our times, have inspired more warm and uniform regard ; few 
have left a name, which virtue and taste will more delight to 
honor. 

The age is marked not more by the amount, than by the excel- 
lence, of its female literature. Until within a comparatively 
recent period, the appearance of a female writer, of merit suf- 
ficient to secure her a place among the classical authors of her 
country, was a rare phenomenon. We had a Dacier, a Mon- 
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tague, a Sevigne, and a few others, but their contributions to the 
general stock of elegant and useful literature were very scanty. 
The whole of their productions of any value, which have sur- 
vived to the present day, might be compressed within a very few 
volumes, and if annihilated, would hardly be missed. Our fe- 
male literature has now swollen to a large bulk. Of the whole 
mass of publications, by which the age has been instructed or 
amused, no contemptible portion has been furnished by the 
gentler sex. Nor have their effusions been wholly of a light, or 
frivolous character, fitted only to obtain a temporary popularity, 
founded on caprice or bad taste. Many of them will bear com- 
parison with the best productions of the human intellect, at this 
or in any period. They have a compass, strength, and richness, 
which stamp on them features of durability and excellence. 
With few exceptions, too, they are distinguished for chasteness 
of sentiment and style, and are exerting a decided and impor- 
tant influence over the public mind. A large proportion of the 
popular female literature, which has been produced since the 
middle of the last century, has been fitted not merely to furnish 
innocent gratification ; it has partaken of a moral, practical cast, 
and tended to chasten and reform public taste and sentiment. 
It has rendered important aid to virtue, by rescuing fiction from 
the service of corruption and profligacy, and converting it into 
a powerful agent in correcting the moral judgments, and refining 
and exalting the moral feelings of the community. It has per- 
formed much for the cause of education, making us feel our 
want of a literature adapted to the demands of juvenile under- 
standings, and doing something to meet this want. 

Learning has assumed a more popular garb, than she formerly 
wore, and is becoming more easy of access, more simple and 
familiar. She is no longer the tenant solely of universities and 
cloisters ; she has laid aside her scholastic robes, and has gone 
forth into the world, and is carrying instruction and solace into 
every hamlet and cottage. The writings of several distin- 
guished females have had great influence in effecting this change, 
so auspicious to the best interests of human nature. Among 
these, Mrs Barbauld holds a conspicuous rank. This will ap- 
pear no faint praise, when it is recollected, that she numbered 
among her contemporaries De Stael, More, Steele, Baillie, 
Edgeworth, and others who shared with them the patronage of 
the public. If she was inferior to some of these in particular 
traits of mental excellence ; if she had less of inspiration, was 
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less soaring and discursive than Madame De Stael ; less conver- 
sant with manners and life, less rich and inventive, than Miss 
Edgeworth ; and less severe,, less enthusiastic, less sublimated, 
and, if you please, less extravagant than Hannah More, she 
possessed qualities, which happily modifying and aiding each 
other, formed a union so useful, rare, and venerable, that no 
praise we can bestow on her, we had almost said, is in danger 
of appearing misplaced or excessive. 

Mrs Barbauld was nurtured in solitude, and under circum- 
stances well adapted to strengthen habits of reflection, and form 
a pure taste. She was born at Kibworth Harcourt, in Leicester- 
shire, June 20th, 1743, and was the only daughter of the Rev. 
John Aikin, then teacher of a dissenting Academy in that place, 
and afterwards classical tutor in the academy at Warrington. 
She was distinguished from infancy for quickness of apprehen- 
sion ; she was eager for knowledge, and was enabled, widi the 
assistance of her father, to obtain some tincture of classical 
learning, at that time rare as a female accomplishment. Her first 
publication was a volume of poems, which was given to the 
world in 1773, during her residence at Warrington. In 1774, 
having become united with Mr Barbauld, who had accepted the 
charge of a dissenting congregation at Palgrave, she retired with 
him to that place. He immediately opened a boarding school, 
and Mrs Barbauld participated with him in the task of instruc- 
tion, taking the departments of English composition, geography, 
and declamation. Her instructions appear to have been highly 
valued ; they are described as having been popular and impres- 
sive, and were remembered with delight by several individuals, 
who have since distinguished themselves in literature and public 
life. She received as ' her own peculiar pupils ' several boys 
almost in infant years, and it was for the use of this younger 
class, that the well known ' Hymns in Prose for Children ' were 
originally written. 

Having passed eleven years of fatiguing occupation at Pal- 
grave, Mr and Mrs Barbauld determined on quitting it ; and, 
having sought relaxation for an interval of several months on the 
continent, they returned to London in June, 1786, and early in the 
next year fixed themselves at Hampstead. While here, in 1790 
and the two following years, besides several performances on 
topics suggested by passing events, she produced her ' Remarks 
on Mr Gilbert Wakefield's Enquiry into the Expediency and 
Propriety of Public or Social Worship,' and furnished some 
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contributions to the popular work of her brother, ' Evenings at 
Home,' the first volume of which appeared in 1792. She of- 
fered nothing more to the public for several years, excepting 
two critical essays, one prefixed to an edition of Akenside's 
' Pleasures of Imagination,' and the other to Collins's Odes. In 
1802 she removed with Mr Barbauld to Stoke Newington, then 
the residence of her brother, the late Dr Aikin, Mr Barbauld 
having previously accepted an invitation to become pastor of 
the congregation formerly under the care of Dr Price, at New- 
ington Green. 

Mrs Barbauld had a strong feeling of attachment to what has 
been termed the Augustan age of English literature, and in 1804 
she gratified this feeling by presenting to the public a selection, 
designed principally for the use of young persons, from the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, to which she prefixed a criti- 
cal essay of great merit. Her remarks in this essay on the 
character and influence of those celebrated productions, on the 
almost idolatrous veneration with which they were for many years 
viewed, the revolutions of public taste they have since passed 
through, and the comparative neglect into which they have now 
sunk, and particularly her observations on the genius, character, 
and style of Addison, we consider among her happiest effiisions. 
She was next employed in making a selection from the letters of 
Richardson, the novelist, which she published in 1804, in six 
volumes, prefixing a life of the author, and a review of his works. 

In 1808 she was deprived of her husband, who appears to 
have been a man every way deserving of respect. An interest- 
ing memoir of him, from the pen of Mrs Barbauld, was pub- 
lished in ' The Monthly Repository of Theology and General 
Literature,' from which we make the following extract. 

' The scenes of life Mr Barbauld passed through were common 
ones, but his character was not a common one. His reasoning 
powers were acute and sharpened by exercise.' ' He had an un- 
common flow of conversation on those points which had engaged 
his attention, and delivered himself with a warmth, which enliv- 
ened the driest subject. He was equally at home in English and 
French literature; and the exquisite sensibility of his mind, with 
the early culture his taste had received, rendered him an excellent 
judge of all those works which appeal to the heart and the imag- 
ination.' 

In her hours of dejection, occasioned by his death, Mrs Bar- 
bauld sought relief in literary occupation, and in 1810 edited a 
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collection of the British Novelists, with an Introductory Essay, and 
Biographical and Critical Notices. The last of her separate 
publications was ' that beautiful offspring of her genius, " Eight- 
een Hundred and Eleven." ' 

' No incident worthy of notice,' observes her biographer, ' hence- 
forth occurred to break the uniformity of her existence. She 
gave up all distant journeys ; and confined at home to a narrow 
circle of connexions and acquaintances, she suffered life to slide 
away, as it were, at its own pace, 

" Nor shook the outhasting sands, nor bade them stay." ' 

' Her powers of conversation suffered little declension to the last, 
although her memory of recent circumstances became somewhat 
impaired.' ' A gentle and scarcely perceptible decline was now 
sloping for her a passage to the tomb ; she felt and hailed its 
progress as a release from languor and infirmity, a passport to 
another and a higher state of being.' 

She expired without a struggle March 9th, 1825, in the eighty- 
second year of her age, while on a visit at the house of her sis- 
ter in law, Mrs Aikin. 

Her private character appears to have commanded uniform 
respect. She was modest and reserved in her manners, though 
her reserve was not that of pride, but of diffidence ; her temper 
inclined her tb friendship and society ; her affections, if not 
the most lively, were strong and constant. ' She passed through 
a long life without having dropped, it is believed, a single friend- 
ship, and without having drawn down upon herself a single en- 
mity, which could properly be called personal.' 

For her intellectual and moral qualities we feel, on the whole, 
much veneration. We are not ready to admit, that she pos- 
sessed every feature requisite to constitute genius of the first 
order. She was somewhat deficient in sensibility and ardor ; 
she bad originally little depth of feeling and little pathos. She 
addresses more the intellect and imagination than the heart, and 
seldom indulges the ' melting mood,' seldom utters those fer- 
vid and glowing strains, which, reaching the inmost recesses 
of the breast, stir up all the intenser feelings of our nature. ' In 
some tempers,' observes Miss Aikin ' sensibility appears an in- 
stinct, while in others it is the gradual result of principle and 
reflection, of the events and experience of life. It was certainly 
so in that of Mrs Barbauld.' Of this we have evidence in her 
works. That she possessed strengdi of affection, and had a kind 
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and indulgent heart, we have already admitted ; but her elo- 
quence was that of mild persuasion, rather than of deep feeling. 
It was calm, sweet, and winning, hung round with gentle and 
modest attractions. It was the serenity of Goldsmith, not the 
pathos of Otway. 

We are not disposed to complain of Mrs Barbauld for defi- 
ciency of feeling. We should, if we know ourselves, be among 
the last to detract from the respect which follows her name. 
Her merits are so great, in other respects, that she can better 
spare the charm of sensibility. We do not charge her with 
downright apathy, nor pronounce her a chilling writer. She 
furnishes not cold moonlight scenes alone, but has a gentle 
warmth. Her language does not fall dead on the ear ; it makes 
a strong impression ; it produces a calm and still, but pleasing 
and permanent effect. We are less inclined to complain of her 
want of sensibility, as the tendency of the age is, in some re- 
spects, towards wild fervor and extravagance. There is a 
strong appetite for the vague, the dreamy, the fantastic, and 
the shapeless. Men want to be powerfully excited; their 
feelings must be harrowed up, and their imaginations inflamed 
by glowing and exaggerated representations and fictions. The 
mind must have keen stimulants, and is not always very del- 
icate in the choice of them. It is satisfied with those of the 
grosser sort, and such as are, at least, of a doubtful tendency, 
being adapted full as often to corrupt, to weaken, and degrade, 
as to regenerate, to strengthen, and exalt. We are not now in 
danger of famishing over a scanty, cold, and superficial litera- 
ture, but of being disgusted or surfeited with mawkishness of 
feeling, wordy insipidity, and the rant of ' maudlin eloquence.' 
While such is the tendency of the age, we are not sorry, occa- 
sionally to meet with productions partaking of the calm and 
chastened manner of Mrs Barbauld. The public may derive 
benefit from them. 

Mrs Barbauld formed herself on the model of the writers 
of Queen Anne's time. Addison appears to have been her fa- 
vorite author, and there were, in the opinion of Miss Aikin, 
several striking points of resemblance between the two. We 
are not quite satisfied, however, with her enumeration of the 
characteristic traits possessed in common by both. 

Addison in his own peculiar walk remains unequalled. His 
exquisite humor, his sweetness, his rich and delicate imagery, 
his simplicity and ' genuine anglicism,' possess striking charms. 

vol. xxni. — no. S3. 48 
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His style is more strictly idiomatic, than that of any writer we 
can name. Mrs Barbauld, though easy and flowing, has much 
less of idiom. Great as were the merits of Addison, however, 
he had defects from which Mrs Barbauld is free. She is less 
diffuse, less careless and inexact, and more comprehensive 
and profound than her great model. Partial as she was to the 
wits of the preceding age, she felt for them no superstitious vene- 
ration ; she saw their faults and avoided them. 

Mrs Barbauld possessed a capacious and discriminating un- 
derstanding, and strong practical sense. Her powers, originally 
vigorous, were refined and strengthened by assiduous culture, 
and exerted with force and success. She is always adequate to 
her subject ; her views are wide and her arguments and illustra- 
tions well chosen, solid, and impressive ; and she never leaves 
us dissatisfied with poverty of conception, or superficial, hasty 
reasoning. Her remarkable share of acuteness and discern- 
ment enabled her to avoid confusion of ideas and sophistry 
of argument. 

Were we asked to point out any one specimen of her power 
of discrimination, and, we add, her habits of careful observation, 
we should be satisfied with referring to her ' Observations on 
Sects and Establishments,' which no one can read without a strong 
feeling of admiration for the sagacity of the author. Of her 
sound judgment and plain good sense no one, in the least con- 
versant with her writings, can entertain a doubt ; they appear in 
all her productions. She never disgusts us by extravagance ; 
she cannot be pronounced visionary and speculative. She does 
not constantly strive for effect, nor attempt to dazzle or astonish ; 
she never writes for display, never resorts to a style of extrava- 
gance and overwrought description, that common artifice of the 
vulgar sort of writers. Sound reasoning and good sense form 
the texture of her graver performances. These are set off by 
the charms of a natural, chaste, and masculine eloquence. She 
felt no blind veneration for system, timehallowed forms and 
opinions ; but was accustomed to exert the- understanding, and 
allow great weight to its decisions. Her views and illustrations, 
her trains of thought and argument, without being farfetched, 
appear just and forcible, for they are drawn from her own re- 
flections, from surrounding nature, and the common sentiments 
and common feelings of the human breast. She conducts us to 
(ruth through avenues at once short, inviting, and beautiful. We 
often know not, whether more to admire the important practical 
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conclusions in which she rests, or the simple and pleasing pro- 
cess by which she arrives at them. 

With a vigorous and large understanding she united a gay 
and vivid fancy. She excelled in light and sportive descrip- 
tion. That rich and exquisite vein of humor, which diffused 
such a charm over the pages of Addison, was never attempted 
by her. But in short and lively sketches, in slight, airy, and 
winning narrative, she will be admitted to have been uncom- 
monly happy. For attempts of this-4tirid she was remarkably 
well fitted by her playfulness of fancy, ready invention, and 
power of investing her thoughts in light and graceful drapery. 
In all her graver pieces, intellect predominates over imagination. 
The latter faculty was in her rather sprightly and beautiful, than 
splendid and imposing ; it pictured out quiet and attractive 
scenes ; it was not the parent of lofty inspiration. On subjects 
of a common nature and common interest, she never fails of 
affording us high gratification. 

None will withhold from Mrs Barbauld the praise of correct 
taste. Whatever capricious judgments may be pronounced con- 
cerning her merits in other respects, on this point there can be 
no dissent. As a critic, she was impartial and sagacious. She 
had a relish for the genuine beauties of nature and of art ; nor 
was she insensible to the more hidden graces of sentiment and 
expression. As a writer, she has few blemishes. Her powers 
originally well balanced, her quick apprehension, her calm tem- 
perament, and early familiarity with the best models, were favor- 
able to the acquisition of a delicate taste, and she did not want 
the industry requisite for maturing it. 

Of her style, little need be added to the incidental notices 
already taken. It is marked by great purity and correctness, 
and exhibits a happy uuion of strengtii, simplicity, and grace ; 
usually plain, transparent, and expressive ; on lighter subjects, 
rapid and lively, and on the more weighty, dignified and full. 
It is sufficiently embellished, without superfluous ornament, and 
refined, without ceasing to be natural. 

It only remains to speak briefly of the moral and devotional 
character of her writings. All will allow her great purity and 
elevation of mind and feelings. She had sound and fixed prin- 
ciples of morality. These principles, with her, did not remain 
mere cold abstractions ; they send an influence to the heart ; 
they tinge all her reflections, views, and language. Her writings 
not merely recognise the lasting and unalterable distinctions ol 
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right and wrong as a part of speculative ethics ; there is a 
moral air, coloring, and drapery thrown over all of them, and so 
firmly adhering, that they cannot be removed, without destroy- 
ing the whole form and texture. To assert that her pages send 
out no poisonous influence, that the spirit which breathes from 
them, is incapable of tarnishing a mind of unsullied whiteness, 
is to allow her but a small part of her merit. No one can be- 
come familiar with her language and sentiments, without being 
sensible, not merely that his feelings have received no injury, no 
stain, but that they have gained something in vigor and delicacy. 
Moral ideas are introduced into her writings frequently enough 
to impart a hue, a prevailing expression, to her ordinary trains 
of thought, but never appear misplaced or obtrusive. The cast 
of her morality, though pure and elevated, is not gloomy and 
ascetic. She was not by temperament inclined either to fanati- 
cism or rigor ; but was serious without austerity, and, without 
romantic sentiment, possessed feelings alive to the delicate 
shades of moral beauty. 

With Mrs Barbauld's devotional taste and feelings, the public 
is already well acquainted. Several of her beautiful hymns have 
long enriched our best collections of sacred poetry, and are es- 
teemed by all who are capable of taking delight in sentiments 
of elevated and confiding piety, clothed in the attractions of 
verse. The devotional spirit of her ' Hymns in Prose for Chil- 
dren,' is felt, we presume, by most persons, to constitute one of 
their distinguishing excellences, and to add greatly to the charms 
of those simple, impressive, and deservedly popular productions. 
Her piety was calm and rational, yet a pervading sentiment, 
intimately blending with all her views, affections, and hopes. It 
partook of a serene and cheerful, rather than of a desponding 
and anxious character. Whenever the train of her reflections 
leads her to introduce devotional sentiments, she conveys them 
in language at once definite and forcible. She never loses her- 
self in the cloudy regions of mysticism, never disgusts us by 
gross ideas and coarseness. She was a friend to earnestness, 
fervor, and simplicity in devotion, and it is matter of pleasing 
reflection, that writings of so popular a stamp, destined to form 
part of our familiar literature, breathe a moral and devotional 
spirit so unexceptionable, so pure, and so elevated. 

We now proceed to illustrate our observations by a few ex- 
tracts. Mrs Barbauld's works are of a very miscellaneous cha- 
racter. The first volume, besides a well written Memoir of the 
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author by Miss Aikin, contains her poems, most of which have 
before appeared in the collection already alluded to, in separate 
pamphlets, and the magazines of the day ; and they are now col- 
lected and arranged, we are told, in nearly a chronological order. 
Of these poems many are of a light, though pleasing charac- 
ter, and written in an easy and correct style of versification. The 
longest, and certainly one of the best in point of poetic merit, is 
' Eighteen Hundred and Eleven.' This charming production 
of genius and taste would of itself be sufficient to establish Mrs 
Barbauld's fame on an immoveable basis. It strongly reminds 
us of the best strains of the author of ' The Deserted Village,' 
and ' The Traveller.' But we will not mar it by any extracts. 

As a specimen of the author's powers of familiar, lively, and 
somewhat humorous description, may be mentioned the lines on 
' Washing day.' The following stanzas from the ' Ode to Re- 
morse ' may be taken as an example of her more dignified and 
serious manner. 

' Dread offspring of the holy light within, 
Offspring of Conscience and of Sin, 
Stern as thine awful sire, and fraught with woe 
From bitter springs thy mother taught to flow, — 
Remorse ! To man alone 't is given 
Of all on earth, or all in heaven, 
To wretched man thy bitter cup to drain, 
Feel thy awakening stings, and taste thy wholesome pain.' 

' Thy goading stings the branded Cain 

Cross the' untrodden desert drove, 
Ere from his cradling home and native 'plain 
Domestic man had learnt to rove. 
By gloomy shade or lonely flood 
Of vast primeval solitude, 
Thy step his hurried steps pursued, 
Thy voice awoke his conscious fears, 
For ever sounding in his ears 
A father's curse, a brother's blood ; 
Till life was misery too great to bear, 
And torturing thought was lost in sullen dumb despair.' 

• Mark that poor wretch with clasped hands ! 
Pale o'er his parent's grave he stands, — 
The grave by his ingratitude prepared ; 
Ah then, where'er he rests his head, 
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On roses pillowed or the softest down, 
Though festal wreathes his temples crown, 
He well might envy Guatimozin's bed, 
With burning coals and sulphur spread, 
And with less agony his torturing hour have shared. 

For Thou art by to point the keen reproach ; 
Thou draw'st the curtains of his nightly couch, 
Bring'st back the reverend face with tears bedewed, 
That o'er his follies yearned ; 
The warnings oft in vain renewed, 
The looks of anguish and of love, 
His stubborn breast that failed to move, 
When in the scorner's chair he sat, and wholesome counsel 
spurned. 

Lives there a man whose laboring breast 
Is with some dark and guilty secret prest, 
Who hides within its inmost fold 
Strange crimes to mortal ear untold 1 

In vain to sad Chartreuse he flies, 
Midst savage rocks and cloisters dim and drear, 

And there to shun thee tries : 
In vain untold his crime to mortal ear, 
Silence and whispered sounds but make thy voice more 
clear.' Vol. I. pp. 178-181. 

Mrs Barbauld's later productions give evidence of the mellow- 
ing influence of time. A few of them certainly make near ap- 
proaches to the pathetic. The following, ' On the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte,' is beautiful and touching. 

Yes, Britain mourns, as with electric touch, 

For youth, for love, for happiness destroyed, 

Her universal population melts 

In grief spontaneous, and hard hearts are moved, 

And rough unpolished natures learn to feel 

For those they envied, levelled in the dust 

By Fate's impartial stroke ; and pulpits sound 

With vanity and woe to earthly goods, 

And urge and dry the tear. — Yet one there is 

Who midst this general burst of grief remains 

In strange tranquillity ; whom not the stir 

And long drawn murmurs of the gathering crowd, 

That by his very windows trail the pomp 
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Of hearse, and blazoned arms, and long array 

Of sad funereal rites, nor the loud groans 

And deep felt anguish of a husband's heart, 

Can move to mingle with this flood one tear : 

In careless apathy, perhaps in mirth, 

He wears the day. Yet is he near in blood, 

The very stem on which this blossom grew, 

And at his knees she fondled in the charm 

And grace spontaneous which alone belongs 

To untaught infancy : — Yet, O forbear ! 

Nor deem him hard of heart ; for awful, struck 

By Heaven's severest visitation, sad, 

Like a scathed oak amidst the forest trees, 

Lonely he stands ; leaves bud, and shoot, and fall : 

He holds no sympathy with living nature 

Or time's incessant change. Then in this hour, 

While pensive thought is busy with the woes 

And restless change of poor humanity, 

Think then, O think of him, and breathe one prayer. 

From the full tide of sorrow spare one tear, 

For him who does not weep ! pp. 197, 198. 

The ' Thought on Death,' written at the age of seventyone, 
we cannot forbear to quote, notwithstanding it has been so often 
published. 

When life as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet, 
And Youth prepares his joys to meet, — 
Alas how hard it is to die ! 

When just is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, — 
How awful then it is to die ! 

When, one by one, those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn. 
And man is left alone to mourn, — 
Ah then, how easy 'tis to die ! 

When faith is firm and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, — 

'T is joy, 'tis triumph then to die. 
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When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, — 
'T is nature's precious boon to die. p. 188. 

The second volume contains a selection from the author's 
private correspondence, and most of her miscellaneous pieces in 
prose, published in different forms during her life. Her letters 
are easy and natural. They have not the simplicity and charms 
of Cowper's ; they appear less the effusions of the heart than his. 
They have less wit and brilliancy, perhaps, than Lady Monta- 
gue's ; less of passionate sentiment, and less the air of the world, 
than those of Madame Sevigne ; they are, however, sprightly 
and agreeable, and on the whole leave an impression highly 
creditable to the author. They are in a familiar strain, occa- 
sionally interspersed with a little light criticism, but contain fewer 
notices of contemporary events, and fewer literary anecdotes of 
the times, than could be wished. Those written during her 
travels on the continent, contain some pleasing descriptions, 
though the topics and incidents have little of the attraction of 
novelty. But our readers may be pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity ofjudging for themselves, of the merits of her epistolary 
style. The following is a pretty favorable specimen. 

' Believe me, my dear Betsy, my heart has some time re- 
proached me for being in your debt. I am much obliged to you 
for your kind invitation to Bedford : certainly few things would 
give me more pleasure than conversing with my Betsy ; but it will 
not be in my power to reach Bedford this time. I have already 
been so long from home, that they begin to be impatient for my 
return, and I would not trespass too far upon their goodness 
who, I am sensible, in some measure deny themselves in being 
without me. 

' Patty and I are now with Mrs K. She and I are great walk- 
ers, and in fine weather often stroll about almost all the morning ; 
but we have very little to do with visiting any public places ex- 
cept the playhouses, where we have been three or four times. 
Last night we saw the West Indian, a very pretty play, as we 
thought on reading it ; but the characters are so ill cast, that we 
had not half the pleasure in seeing it. One part, indeed, the 
Irishman, was excellently done, but that was the only one ; I think 
they seem to want actors very much for easy, genteel characters, 
which are more difficult to support than mimicry or strong marked 
passions. The chaste and delicate sensibilities of a young un- 
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practised heart, or the decorums of a virtuous character, must be 
very difficult to assume ; and indeed there are so many qualifica- 
tions requisite to make a perfect actor, it is almost pity one pos- 
sessed of them should follow the profession, nor is it surprising 

there should be but one upon the stage at once I admire 

Mrs K. beyond most women I know, that engaged as she is by 
matrimonial connexions, she is not engrossed by them, but has a 
heart as open to every other endearing relation and friendly senti- 
ment as ever. It is not true, what Dr Fordyce insinuates, that 
women's friendships are not sincere ; I am sure it is not ; I re- 
member when I read it I had a good mind to have burnt the book 
for that unkind passage. I hope the Doctor will give us our re- 
venge, as he has begun his sermons to young men ; they were ad- 
vertised in the papers, — was it not a piece of parade unbecoming 
a preacher ? It would be difficult to determine whether the age 
is growing better or worse ; for I think our plays are growing like 
sermons, and our sermons like plays.' 

The miscellaneous pieces are of unequal merit ; many of them 
contain rich treasures of thought and expression ; some are of 
the first order of excellence, and all are capable of affording 
either instruction or pleasure. The essay ' Against Inconsist- 
ency in our Expectations ' deserves all the praise it has ever 
received. It contains a great deal of sound practical ethics, 
and much sprightliness and eloquence. We can hardly point to 
a piece, which, within the same compass, embodies more good 
sense, and presents views of life more just or more happily illus* 
trated. 

The longest piece in the volume, of all Mrs Barbauld's com- 
positions, is that called forth by the publication of Wakefield's 
' Enquiry concerning Public or Social Worship.' Though occa- 
sional in its origin, it relates to topics of general and permanent 
interest, and exhibits a compass of thought, a force of argument, 
and a correctness and felicity of language, which entitle it to 
rank with the best productions of English literature. 

Of the remaining pieces in this volume, those on ' Education * 
and ' Prejudice,' will perhaps be read with the deepest interest. 
They were among the author's later productions, and may be 
regarded as containing the results of her maturest reflections, 
aided by wide observation and long experience. They bear 
the impress of her usual good sense and practical judgment, 
and have more than her usual share of spirited and impressive 
eloquence. The first has a tendency to calm the anxious fears of 
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parents, arising from a view of the numerous conflicting systems 
of education, by teaching that the process, by which a ' human 
being is formed to be what he is,' has more simplicity in it than 
is generally imagined ; that it is going dh every day ; that it may 
be aided by artificial provisions, but that time, nature, and situ- 
ation, with the numerous checks and excitements they offer, are 
principally concerned in carrying it forward. But the train of 
her thoughts will be best understood from her own language. 

' You engage for your child masters and tutors at large sala- 
ries ; and you do well, for they are competent to instruct him : 
they will give him the means, at least, of acquiring science and 
accomplishments ; but in the business of education, properly so 
called, they can do little for you. Do you ask, then, what will 
educate your son 1 Your example will educate him ; your con- 
versation with your friends ; the business he sees you transact ; 
the likings and dislikings you express ; these will educate him ; 
— the society you live in will educate him ; your domestics will 
educate him ; above all, your rank and situation in life, your house, 
your table, your pleasure grounds, your hounds and your stable 
will educate him. It is not in your power to withdraw him from 
the continual influence of these things, except you were to with- 
draw yourself from them also. You speak of beginning the edu- 
cation of your son. The moment he was able to form an idea, his 
education was already begun ; the education of circumstances — 
insensible education — which, like insensible perspiration, is of 
more constant and powerful effect, and of infinitely more conse- 
quence to the habit, than that which is direct and apparent. This 
education goes on at every instant of time ; it goes on like time ; 
you can neither stop it nor turn its course. What these have a 
tendency to make your child, that he will be. Maxims and docu- 
ments are good precisely till they are tried, and no longer ; they 
will teach him to talk, and nothing more. The circumstances in 
which your son is placed will be even more prevalent than your 
example ; and you have no right to expect him to become what 
you yourself are, but by the same means. You, that have toiled 
during youth, to set your son upon higher ground, and to enable 
him to begin where you left off, do not expect that son to be 
what you were, — diligent, modest, active, simple in his tastes, 
fertile in resources. You have put him under quite a different 
master. Poverty educated you ; wealth will educate him. You 
cannot suppose the result will be the same. You must not even 
expect that he will be what you now are ; for though relaxed per- 
haps from the severity of your frugal habits, you still derive ad- 
vantage from having formed them ; and, in your heart, you like 
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plain dinners, and early hours, and old friends, whenever youi 
fortune will permit you to enjoy them. But it will not be so with 
your son : his tastes will be formed by your present situation, and 
in no degree by your former one.' 

1 Do we see a father who is diligent in his profession, domestic 
in his habits, whose house is the resort of well informed intelli- 
gent people — a mother whose time is usefully filled, whose atten- 
tion to her duties secures esteem, and whose amiable manners 
attract affection ? Do not be solicitous, respectable couple, about 
the moral education of your offspring! do not be uneasy because 
you cannot surround them with the apparatus of books and sys- 
tems ; or fancy you must retire from the world to devote your- 
selves to their improvement. In your world they are brought up 
much better than they could be under any plan of factitious edu- 
cation which you could provide for them : they will imbibe affec- 
tion from your caresses ; taste from your conversation ; urbanity 
from the commerce of your society ; and mutual love from your 
example. Do not regret that you are not rich enough to provide 
tutors and governors, to watch his steps with sedulous and servile 
anxiety, and to furnish him with maxims it is morally impossible 
he should act upon when grown up. Do not you see how seldom 
this over culture produces its effect, and how many shining and 
excellent characters start up every day, from the bosom of obscu- 
rity, with scarcely any care at all 1 ' 

The second essay alluded to, is devoted to an examination of 
the use of prejudices in education, and triumphantly exposes 
the fallacy of the maxim sometimes avowed, ' Give your child no 
prejudices; let reason be the- only foundation of his opinions ; 
where he cannot reason, let him suspend his belief.' 

' But it is in truth,' observes the author, ' the most absurd of all 
suppositions, that a human being can be educated, or even nourish- 
ed and brought up, without imbibing numberless prejudices from 
every thing which passes around him. A child cannot learn the 
signification of words without receiving ideas along with them ; he 
cannot be impressed with affection to his parents and those about 
him, without conceiving a predilection for their tastes, opinions, 
and practices. He forms numberless associations of pain or pleas- 
ure, and every association begets a prejudice ; he sees objects from 
a particular spot, and his views of things are contracted or extended 
according to his position in society : as no two individuals can 
have the same horizon, so neither can any two have the same as- 
sociations ; and different associations will produce different opin- 
ions, as necessarily as, by the laws of perspective, different di* 
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tances will produce different appearances of visible objects. Let 
us confess a truth, humiliating perhaps to human pride ; — a very 
small part only of the opinions of the coolest philosopher are the 
result of fair reasoning ; the rest are formed by his education, 
his temperament, by the age in which he lives, by trains of 
thought directed to a particular track through some accidental 
association — in short, by prejudice. But why, after all, should 
we wish to bring up children without prejudices 1 A child has 
occasion to act, long before he can reason. Shall we leave him 
destitute of all the principles that should regulate his conduct, 
till he can discover them by the strength of his own genius ? If 
it were possible that one whole generation could be brought up 
without prejudices, the world must return to the infancy of know- 
ledge, and all the beautiful fabric which has been built up by 
successive generations must be begun again from the very foun- 
dation.' 

There is a third volume, which came out after the others, en- 
titled ' A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting of Miscellaneous 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, by the late Mrs Barbauld.' It was, 
as its title indicates, a posthumous publication. The pieces 
composing it were found among the author's papers after her 
death, and are designed partly to ' enforce moral truths,' and 
convey ' instruction in history and other branches of the graver 
studies of youth,' and partly to exercise the ingenuity and form 
the taste by light and pleasing, though correct and highly finished 
sketches. It is sufficient to say of them here, that, in point of 
literary merit, they do not detract from the high fame of the 
author ; they convey valuable ideas in an agreeable dress ; and are 
adapted to preserve the purity of the female mind, while they 
furnish occupation for the understanding, and tend to excite and 
amuse the fancy. The volume contains, besides the ' Legacy,' 
the fourteen pieces contributed by Mrs. Barbauld to the ' Even- 
ings at Home,' her ' Hymns in Prose,' and the Critical Essay 
originally prefixed to her ' Selection from the Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian.' 

Those parts of her writings, which are designed particularly 
for children, are too well known, and their merits too generally 
acknowledged, to call for any remarks. They belong to a most 
useful class of productions, and one with which we have been 
hitherto but scantily supplied, partly because their importance 
has not been sufficiently felt, and partly on account of the pecu- 
liar difficulty of executing them. A work designed for infant 
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and juvenile minds, if it be such as it ought to be, must combine 
several excellences not very easy of attainment. Hitherto good 
works of this kind have been rare. The task of making books 
for children, has been performed, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, by a very worthless class of writers, mere hireling scrib- 
blers, who have been entirely regardless of the great moral pur- 
pose of education ; or by well meaning, but weak minds, wholly 
unfit for an employment requiring a rare union of delicacy and 
judgment. The want of something better adapted to the objects 
of infant education is now generally felt, and we are gratified to 
witness a disposition in writers of superior merit, at the present 
day, particularly females, to furnish diem. Much remains to be 
done. It will be long before all, which is capable of being per- 
formed in this department, will be accomplished. We flatter 
ourselves, however, that the deficiency will not long remain as 
great as it now is ; but that something will be done to meet the 
demands of the age. We trust that the time is not far distant, 
when careful parents will no longer be compelled, for want of 
something better, to subject the minds of their children to the 
sinister influence of works, the starveling offspring of ignorance 
and quackery; when the whole mass of ill adapted and senseless 
productions, which now load the shelves of the nursery, and fill 
the juvenile cabinet, will be thrown aside, and works of a more 
unexceptionable cast and higher aim will take their places. 



Art. IX. — Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a Report from the Secretary of State, with 
Copies of the Correspondence with the Government of France, 
touching the Claims of American Citizens for Spoliations. 
February, 1825. 

In a former number of this Journal, we presented our read- 
ers with a sketch of the history of the claims of American citizens 
on the governments of Naples and of Holland, and of the negotia- 
tions of the American government, to procure the liquidation and 
settlement of those claims. . A lucid and instructive account of the 
claims of our citizens on the government of Denmark has been 



